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Chats With the Editor 


Should | Study Bible 
Lessons on Sabbath? 


Q. Do you think it is all right to study 
my Bible lessons for school on Sabbath, or 
do you think it would be better if 1 didn’t? 
Surely it wouldn’t be wrong, because after 
all I would be learning more about the 
Bible and God.—Lynn, Age 13, California. 


A. I believe, Lynn, that it would be bet- 
ter if you didn’t. I know that you would be 
learning more about the Bible and God, 
but you would also be working for a grade 
in school. And that’s what makes it wrong. 

This very same question came up in our 
family when I was about your age. For a 
little while, as I remember, we did study the 
school Bible lesson on Sabbath. 

However, we did some serious thinking 
about it. We had to admit to ourselves that 
when we studied the school Bible lesson 
we were studying to get a grade. Studying 
for a grade on Sabbath is wrong, even if it’s 
the Bible we are studying. 

We stopped studying our Bible lessons 
on Sabbath and never went back to it. 

By all means, Lynn, study your Sabbath 
school lesson on Sabbath afternoon. And 
read the Junior Bible Year, for the MV 
Class requirements. Read any other part of 
the Bible you are interested in. 

But don’t study your school Bible lesson. 
There is a thin line of difference here, but 
it is an important one, and God will ap- 
preciate your paying attention to it. 


Q. 1 was baptized about a year ago, and 
I suppose | became a member of the church 
in that town. Now I have moved to another 
city and am going to the church there. 
How do I get my membership changed to 
the new church?—Linda, Age 13, Mary- 
land. 


A. You are right, Linda. When you were 
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baptized you became a member of the 
church where you were baptized. And I 
am glad you want to get your membership 
changed so soon after moving. 

It is very easy to “transfer your mem- 
bership,” as it is called. Just tell the pastor 
of your new church, and he will take care 
of everything. (In small churches, where 
the pastor doesn’t visit very often, it is 
best to tell the first elder. Or write your 
name and address on a piece of paper, with 
the name of the old church, and put it 
in the offering plate.) This is all you do, 
but many things now begin. 

The pastor of the new church tells the 
clerk you want to transfer. She sends a post 
card to the clerk of your old church. This 
clerk tells your old pastor. He tells the 
members of the board at their next monthly 
meeting, and they vote on whether they 
think you have been faithful in your mem- 
bership and can be recommended to the 
new church. If they vote favorably (and 
they nearly always do), the pastor tells the 
church the next Sabbath, and the mext 
Sabbath after that the church votes. (There 
is a week between the “first reading” and 
the “second reading” so any church mem- 
ber who thinks you haven’t been a good 
member can tell the pastor privately. It 
doesn’t happen often.) After the church 
has voted, the clerk sends a post card to 
your new clerk, she tells the new pastor, 
he may visit you to get acquainted, then 
he tells the church board at its next meet- 
ing. The board votes, and then your name 
goes before the church two weeks in a row. 
The new church votes to accept you, and 
the clerk writes your name in the records 
of the new church. She sends another post 
card to the clerk of the old church, and 
that clerk takes your name off the records 
there. 

It sounds complicated. It takes two 
months. But the part you do is very easy, 
and pastors wish everyone would transfer 
his membership as soon as he makes a 
permanent move. 

Send your questions, with your address 
and age, to Lawrence Maxwell, editor, 
JUNIOR GUIDE, Washington 12, D.C. 


Your friend, 


a Wore 








God Stopped 


the Elephants 


By GOLDIE DOWN 


peer could see nothing but starvation 
ahead. For two nights past the wild 
elephants had raided the village gardens, 
trampling the crop, plucking up the flour- 
ishing vines, and destroying all the grow- 
ing things. 

The men of the village had hurriedly 
banded together to beat drums and shout 
and make as much noise as possible, in the 
hope of frightening the huge beasts away. 
But it did not stop the elephants at all. 
They just ignored the yelling and thumping 
and came right into the gardens, causing 
havoc with every step. 

Babul rubbed his shaved head thought- 
fully. All the villagers had prepared special 
offerings and had presented them at the lit- 


tle temple nearby. Surely they could ap- 
pease the gods and gain protection from 
the ravages of these fearful beasts. But the 
little red images with the painted smiles 
just smiled on as before—and the elephants 
came again. 

Babul thought over the situation with 
growing despair. Clearly the elephants were 
enjoying the young rice shoots and the 
juicy pumpkins. Already half the rice crop 
had been destroyed and it was certain that 
the great beasts would keep coming until 
all the food was gone. Then the villagers 
would starve. 

Babul scratched his nose and sighed. If 
only someone in the village owned a gun. 

To page 14 
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Nothing the villagers did stopped the elephants. They came on and ruined the gardens anyway. 
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FOUND— 
After Thirteen Years! 


By ROBERT 


D” you ever ask Jesus for something and 
then wait a long time before your 
prayer was answered? I did! One time I 
waited for thirteen years. 

I suppose that sometime you have lost 
something you treasured a great deal—a 
pen, a ball, a knife, or some other thing dear 
to your heart. After you had searched and 
searched for it, did you pray and ask the 
Lord to help you find it? I have heard of 
boys and girls finding things just that way, 
for Jesus is interested in every part of our 
lives. 

But now, back to the time I waited thir- 
teen years to have one of my prayers an- 
swered 

It was during the last war. Policemen 
were doing everything possible to keep mil- 
itary secrets from falling into the hands of 
the enemy. Troop movements, ship sail- 
ings, and all of those things were military 
secrets. To keep such information from 
reaching the enemy, all books, letters, pa- 
pers, notes, and other printed matter taken 
from one country to another were examined 
by censors. Then all of this material was 
sealed and could not be opened until the 
owner was outside the country. 

During such a time we were called from 
New York City to return to the mission field. 
I was to begin the journey by flying to 
Central America, where I had to preach sev- 
eral times. 


“Please be sure and get my Bible back 


H. PIERSON 


in,” I said to the censor in New York, a few 
days before I was supposed to leave. “I es- 
pecially treasure my Bible, for it was a gift 
to me from the members of the Takoma 
Park church in Washington, D.C. My secre- 
tary has spent many hours putting notes in 
the back. I will need them down in British 
Honduras.” 

“I don’t think you will need to worry, 
preacher,” he laughed, as he paged through 
my Bible. “It all looks harmless enough. 
Come back Thursday and your things will 
be ready for you.” 

Thursday at the appointed hour I was on 
hand to pick up my brief case full of letters, 
papers, sermon notes and, most important 
of all, my prized Bible. 

“Everything is in,” the censor assured me 
as he handed over my bulging brief case. 

“My Bible too?” I asked anxiously. 

“Yes, everything,” he replied. 

“Thanks a lot.” I took the case, noting 
the string and seals that must not be re- 
moved until after I left the United States. 

A few days later I was flying high over 
Old Mexico headed for Guatemala City. 
Frequently I said to myself, “I hope my Bi- 
ble is in that brief case. What would I do 
without it when I have to preach?” Then I 
would remember what the censor had said 
and would try to enjoy the landscape thou- 
sands of feet below. 

Guatemala City at last! As our huge silver 
bird circled the airdrome I could see the 
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president's palace and other public build- 
ings over to one side. Now I was far enough 
out of the United States to open my brief 
case. As soon as I got into the air terminal, 
I ripped off the seals, cut the string, and 
looked inside. 

“No!” I moaned. “But surely it must be 
here!” 

However, a further search revealed that 
my cherished Bible was missing. 

Later in the day I sent a cable to a friend 
in New York City requesting him to go to 
he censor’s office and see if he could locate 

y missing Bible. 

“He can send it by air mail to Belize,” I 
consoled myself,” and it will be there al- 
most as soon as I am.” There was no ques- 
tion in my mind. Certainly he would find it 
for me. I knew the Lord was interested in 
all phases of our lives, so I prayed earnestly 
that the Lord would help my friend find my 
Bible in New York City. 

A few days later I was in British Hon- 
duras. One of the mission workers was at the 
boat dock to meet me. After a few words of 


greeting I anxiously asked if there was a 
package for me. 

“No,” he replied, “there is no package. 
But there are several letters and a cable.” 

“A cable—that must be from my friend 
in New York City,” I thought, “no doubt 
telling me my Bible is on the way to 
Belize.” 

My heart fell as I read the message. 
“Sorry cannot locate Bible. Writing.” What 
a disappointment! 

A few days later the letter came saying 
the censor’s office staff had looked every- 
where but could not locate the Bible. They 
were certain it had been put back in my 
brief case! But it was not there, that was 
sure. Nevertheless, I still continued to pray 
that the lost Book would be found and re- 
turned. 

The days and weeks and months slipped 
by. Still no trace of my Bible. At last I gave 
up ever seeing it again. 

Thirteen years passed. 1 was a missionary 
in the West Indies for awhile, and then in 

To page 18 
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Eagerly | opened my brief case and looked for my Bible. But the precious Book was not there! 
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Chapter 3: Helping People Who Don’t Want Help 


Girl With the Kindly Heart 


By ANOBEL ARMOUR 


 _anremnags NEWMAN was very happy 
working in charge of all the nurses in 
the Buchanan hospital, until one day 
Dr. Fanny Butler told her she ought to go 
to Kashmir, away over near India. Elizabeth 
certainly didn’t want to go, but that night 
she could hardly sleep. She seemed to hear 
voices talking to her, telling her she 
must go. 

“I do not know who spoke to me,” she 
puzzled when dawn came into her windows. 
“Perhaps it was the voice of the Lord. Or 
perhaps it was the little girls in Kashmir. I 
do not know. I do not know.” But she did 
know that she was not going to answer with 
a Yes. 

For years she had looked after her sick 
father. Although she had done it gladly, it 
had taken her childhood away from her. 
Then she had scrubbed and studied and 
burned candles down to nubbins, learning 
to be a nurse. Now folks looked up to her at 
last. Surely she had earned their respect. 

Walking down the long white corridors 
of her beloved hospital, she thought more 
long thoughts. “It is so clean here,” she said. 
“I could not bear for a place not to be 
clean.” Still the voices seemed to be calling 
to her. 

She told Dr. Butler about it. “Perhaps the 
voices are in your heart,” she said quietly. 
“It is your call to give greater service to God 
that you hear.” She turned and walked away 
sO as not to get between Elizabeth and her 
voices. 

“I am trying to think this out alone,” 
Elizabeth realized in a sudden flash of con- 
sternation. “How could I have forgotten to 
ask God about it!” She went to her clean 
white room, dropped to her knees, and 
prayed for a long time. It was an odd thing, 
but the voices seemed to stop. Instead, she 
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saw little girls, crippled for lack of care. She 
saw slim young women who died before 
they had really had time to live. 

She knew she would not be seeing these 
pictures in her mind if Dr. Fanny's words 
had not made them so vividly clear. But 
now she believed that Dr. Fanny had been 
sent to deliver God’s call to her. “I must go 
home and tell my mother,” she said. “Then 
I will be ready.” Dr. Fanny's face was radi- 
ant when she told her, yet she looked, 
somehow, as if she had known all along 
that Elizabeth would go back with her to 
Kashmir. 

Mrs. Newman, Elizabeth’s mother, was 
shocked. “You have always been the one on 
whom I leaned. What will I do with you so 
far away?” Her eyes looked sad, almost 
frightened. 

Elizabeth’s sisters were more than 
shocked. “Mother is getting old,” they said. 
“You cannot leave her. You might never see 
her again in this world.” 

“Let us pray together about it,” Elizabeth 
urged softly. She had made up her mind to 
go. But she wanted peace to come into 
the hearts of the rest of the family. When 
they got up from their knees, her mother 
was smiling. 

“Once long ago,” she said, “I did not want 
you to go to the Homeopathic Hospital on 
Great Ormand Street in London to learn to 


be a nurse. When you reeled off its hish® F 


sounding name and location, it was a 
strange to me then as Kashmir is now.” 
She smiled gently. “But God knew why He 
wanted you there.” 

Elizabeth and Dr. Fanny didn’t get ready 
overnight. It was 1888 when they sailed. 
Then days turned into weeks as their small 
ship was driven forward by high winds or 
else becalmed by lack of them. But at last 
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Elizabeth felt something down by her feet and saw 
that a goat was nibbling away on her shoe tops. 


they reached the port of Bombay, India. 

“I wish you could have more than a 
glimpse of this city,” Dr. Fanny told Eliza- 
beth, “but we have been too long delayed as 
it is.” They boarded their train immediately, 
with Elizabeth still staring back at Bombay. 

“Is there anything in Bombay other than 
temples?” she asked. “All I could see was 
spires and domes.” 

“There are so many temples because 
there are so many gods, I am sorry to say,” 
Dr. Fanny explained. “The people here be- 
lieve in not just the one God but in hun- 
dreds of gods. Some people worship a mon- 
key god. Some will not even let an insect be 
killed, because an insect or any living thing 
is censidered holy.” 

The antiseptic-minded Elizabeth shud- 
dered. “No wonder there is so much dis- 
ease,” she said. She remembered a tray of 
food at the station, black with flies, and 
turned cold with horror. Then as she looked 
from the window at the fields her heart 
grew even more sad. “To not know that 
God made all this beauty,” she sighed. It 
seemed to her that she would never reach 
Kashmir so she could begin her work. 

By the morning of the third day she was 
sure that this was true. The train had been 
a steam oven, with all the windows closed. 
So much soot and dust blew in when the 
windows were opened that they had to be 
kept shut. Then at night an oil lantern 
swung from the car's ceiling, so the many 
passengers that were picked up at each sta- 
tion could find a place to stand or lie down. 
The smell of the oil was sickening and the 
pressure of packed bodies was painful. Eliz- 
abeth forgot how to sleep. 

Then on that third morning they crawled 
off the train at Rawalpindi. Even bones 
popped as they moved stiffly away from the 
train. Dr. Fanny managed a cheerful smile, 
and Elizabeth was glad they were there. “I 
couldn't have gone another mile,” she 
moaned. 

Dr. Fanny looked at her in pity. “Stretch 
while you can. Wash your face while there 
is water. Move about until a little of the 
stiffness leaves your joints.” She put her 
hand out and touched Elizabeth’s arm. “The 
next two hundred miles will be on moun- 
tain roads,” she said quietly, “in a two- 
wheeled carriage.” 

The carriage had no cushions nor any 
springs. The driver seemed to think he was 
in a race. Elizabeth bounced against 
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Dr. Fanny. Dr. Fanny bounced against Eliz- 
abeth. “I wish we were back on the train 
where it was comfortable,’ Elizabeth 
groaned. The words were jerked out as if 
she were stuttering, so she didn’t try to say 
any more. 

As they climbed into the mountains Eliz- 
abeth forgot her misery because the glory of 
God was all around her. It was so beautiful 
that it hurt just to look. At the end of 
twelve miles they changed horses and Eliza- 
beth tried to tell Dr. Fanny how she had felt 
about the lovely mountains. Dr. Fanny 
nodded. 

Rivers thundered down beside them as 
they went on. The mountains were so high 
in some places that Elizabeth couldn’t see 
where they reached the sky. Simpler things 
caught her eye too. On some of the gentler 
slopes she saw little patches of rice. Tiny 
mud-and-log houses dotted the landscape. 
She could see people, who looked like far- 
away dolls, working in the small gardens. 
“These are the people of India,” she said to 
herself. She wished that the rattling carriage 
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would pause so she could speak to them. 
“God made the mountains,” she wanted to 
tell them. “Look at their glory and know 
that there is but one God.” But the carriage 
didn’t even slow down. 

The first night came, and they stopped at 
a mountain resthouse. No driver, no mat- 
ter how wild and daring, could manage a 
carriage at night. The next day they crossed 
the mountains and came into the flat land at 
a place called Baramula. Elizabeth hoped 
they were near their destination. It was in- 
credible to her that they had come so far. 
India didn’t look this big on a map. 

Dr. Butler seemed to hesitate, but finally 
she spoke. “This is the doorway to Kas 
mir,” she said. “We will travel by kuchu t 
our place in Srinagar. A kuchu is a heavy 
river barge. It has to be poled and paddled 
through the water. It will take us two days 
to travel the last forty miles.” 

Elizabeth laughed softly at the hesitancy 
in Dr. Fanny's voice. “I have been startled by 
the distances and the discomforts,” she said. 


To page 19 
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- The funeral was forgotten as the people watched 
a Mrs. White in vision. Someone held a candle up to 
her mouth while she talked, to see if it flickered. 






















Satan Tried to Take 
Sister White's Life 


By BONNIE KINZER TILLMAN 


QvE of the most important messages the 
Lord gave to Sister White was in a vi- 
sion at a funeral. 

In the spring of 1858 Elder and Mrs. 
White spent about three weeks visiting the 
churches in Ohio. Their last weekend was 
spent with a company of new believers at 
Lovett’s Grove, a small place about four 
miles from Bowling Green, Ohio. 

The Whites had planned that on Sunday 
morning they would start their trip back to 
their home in Battle Creek, Michigan. But 
they were asked to stay over and conduct a 
funeral Sunday afternoon. The funeral was 
held in the one-room country schoolhouse 
that served as the meeting place for all serv- 
ices in the community. 

So many of the community folks came to 
attend the funeral that many of them 
couldn’t get inside. Therefore, they gath- 
ered around the outside so they could hear 
through the open windows. Elder White 
was greatly blessed as he spoke comforting 
words to the sorrowing friends. When he 
had finished, Sister White also felt urged by 
the Lord to give a message of hope to those 
who mourned. 

She began by telling of Christ's second 
coming when at the sound of the trumpet 
the graves of the righteous will be opened 
and the living saints will be reunited with 
their loved ones and all will be taken to 
heaven. As she was speaking, she suddenly 
paused. Everyone looked up, waiting for her 
next words, but were startled when she 
shouted, “Glory to God!” And again she 
said, “Glory to God!” but her voice seemed 
farther away. To page 18 
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Pal kept his eyes on Billy all the time he was 
picking up the sock. Was Billy cross with him? 


| mgd dumb old puppy; I never want to 
see him again!” Billy said angrily. And he 
gave Pal a kick that sent him limping over 
to the other side of the room. “He chewed 
up my new book. He’s absolutely no good!” 

Pal rolled up in a little furry ball and 
looked out of the corner of his eye at Billy. 
Why did Billy treat him so rough? He loved 
Billy. He even liked the story book espe- 
cially well just because it smelled so much 
like Billy. Anything that belonged to Billy 
he liked the best. 

Billy gathered up what remained of his 
new book and threw it in the waste basket. 
“T'll never ask for another dog as long as I 
live. Pal’s chewed up two of my socks al- 
ready besides my book. He'll never amount 
to anything.” 

Pal’s head sank lower and lower. He 
could tell Billy was talking about him, and 
whatever he was saying wasn’t good. He 
knew that, because of the way Billy kept 
staring at him, and his eyes weren't kind to- 
day. They were angry. What had he done 
that was so wrong? 

“Billy, come here a moment please,” 
mother called from the kitchen. “I want to 
talk with you a little while.” 

“All right, but don’t try to tell me to be 
kind to Pal. He isn’t kind to me!” And Billy 
slumped down in a chair across the kitchen 
table from where mother was sitting. 

“You can decide about that yourself,” 
mother said. “First I want to tell you a little 
story. 

“A long time ago there were a man and 
his wife living in a small cottage on the 
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edge of town. They had wanted a baby for a 
long time, but it seemed things didn’t work 
out that way. No child came to share their 
home with them. 

“Then, one day about four years later, the 
man and his wife discovered they were go- 
ing to have a child after all. They were very, 
very happy about it and started making 
room in their home for the new little per- 
son who would be arriving soon. The home 
took ofi much new activity. 

“They fixed up one of the bedrooms for a 
nursery, and bought a new crib and a chest 
of drawers. The man built some shelves on 
the wall to hold things that a baby would 
need. The woman knew she could put 
baby’s toys up there on the shelves too, and 
maybe later on some books. 

“Then they painted the room a sunny 
yellow, and put down linoleum on the floor. 
They also painted the crib and the chest of 
drawers. Oh, it was so much fun getting 
ready for the baby! 

“Then one day the baby arrived. Mother 
and father were so happy that he was a boy 
and that he was healthy and strong. In a few 
days they brought him home from the hos- 


pital and put him into the nursery they hn 


prepared for him. 

“But all the baby did was cry. He cried 
all that first night. It seemed he just didn’t 
appreciate his new home or the nursery at 
all. 

“Then later on, as the baby grew a little 
older, he began to notice the things about 
him. One day mother put a new toy in the 
crib with him. How he loved it! 
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BILLY'S NEW PUPPY 


By FLORENCE LYBERG CARLSON 


“But several months later, when baby got 
two or three little teeth, he began to chew on 
his toy and to make holes in it. He got big 
enough so he could throw his playthings 
over the edge of the crib. Several times he 
threw his bottle on the floor, too, and it 
broke in a hundred pieces. But the mother 
didn’t spank or scold the baby. She knew he 
was too small to understand.” 

Billy looked a little uncomfortable. He 
didn’t know if he liked mother's story very 
well. He had a suspicion that he was the 
baby mother was talking about. 

But mother was going on with the story. 
“When the boy got a little older, he used 
to like to reach into the bookcase and pull 
books out onto the floor. Then mother de- 
cided he would have to be taught what he 
should and what he should not do. She took 
the little boy over to the bookcase and 
showed him the books on the floor. Mother 
put them into their places on the shelves 
again, and then told him, ‘No, no, baby. 
Leave the books alone.’ 

“A few days later she noticed the little 
boy going over toward the bookcase again. 
She watched, but she didn’t say anything. 
When the little fellow got near the books 
and started to take one out of the bookcase, 
she came over to his side and said, ‘No, no. 
Leave the books alone. Then she gave 
baby’s hand a sharp spank. 

“That little baby, as you've probably 
guessed, was you. [Billy had already thought 
as much.} And, Billy, you didn’t learn how 
to leave things alone without some training. 
I think you should remember that Pal is 
just a little puppy, and he doesn’t know 
what is right and what is wrong unless he 
is taught.” 

Billy had never thought about things that 
way. Pal was only a young pup. He 
shouldn’t have expected him to know every- 


thing all at once. Maybe he could train the 
dog to leave things alone the way mother 
had trained him. 

“Do you think it would work, Mother? I 
mean, do you think Pal would learn what 
‘no, no’ means if I tried to teach him?” he 
asked. 

“I believe he would, Billy. But remember, 
it will take a long time. You must be pa- 
tient. If he begins to think you really don’t 
like him, he will not try as hard to please 
you. Good luck! And if you need some help, 
let me know.” 

Billy walked back into the living room. 
Pal was still on the rug by the fireplace. He 
looked up as Billy entered the room, but he 
didn’t run to him and wag his tail as he usu- 
ally did. The place where Billy had kicked 
him still hurt. 

“I'm sorry, Pal,” Billy began as he knelt 
down beside the pup. “I guess I expected 
you to act older than you really are. You're 
just a baby, and you'll have to be trained. I'll 
try to be patient, really I will,” and Billy 
gave Pal a playful pat. Pal jumped up as 
though he knew everything was all right 
again. Maybe Billy had just been in a bad 
mood when he scolded him so hard. 

During the rest of that day Billy tried to 
remember what mother had said about being 
patient. Sometimes it was so hard. Then at 
night, when he saw Pal dart for his sock 
as he was getting ready for bed, he nearly 
forgot the part about keeping Pal’s con- 
fidence. “You bad dog—” he began an- 
grily. Then he remembered he'd have to 
talk kindly in order to teach Pal what was 
right. 

“No, no, Pal,” he said gently but firmly, 
as he put his sock right down on the floor 
where Pal could see it. Pal came over 
again, more slowly this time, and picked up 
the sock in his teeth. To page 16 
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Mr. Roberts 


T HE snow was really coming down. Flakes 
as big as powder puffs made visibility al- 
most zero for Mr. Roberts as his car crawled 
along in the deep rut that had been made 
by other cars before him. A brisk wind 
shrieked around the car, and Beverly snug- 
gled closer to her father. She couldn't help 
wondering occasionally what she and her 
father would do if the drifts became so deep 
that they couldn’t get home. 

Home and mother were still about ten 
miles distant and the snowstorm was by no 
means over. 

The crunch of the snow as it groaned un- 
der the wheels and the clickety-click of the 
tire chains were the only sounds that broke 
the monotony. That is, they were the only 
ones until a sleek, black car came gradually 
closer from behind. The driver honked his 
horn. Apparently he was in a big hurry and 
had no patience for anyone in his way. 

“For pity’s sake!” Mr. Roberts muttered. 
“Just how does that fellow expect me to let 
him pass? He’s in my rut. He'll have to stay 
behind me. If I should move half a foot I'd 
be bogged down to the doors.” 

Beverly did not comment. She knew how 
little her father liked her to make sugges- 
tions when he was driving. Perhaps if the 
man in the black car knew how her father 
hated being honked at he’d think a little 
more seriously before he dared touch the 
horn again. 

But no, the man in the black car had no 
notion of letting the horn rest. He honked 
every time he felt like honking, which was 
very frequently indeed. Mr. Roberts con- 
trolled his temper pretty well for three 
long, slow miles. He was just about to burst 
into fury when, fortunately, the rut spread 
out and made a kind of detour. Beverly’s 
heart leaped with gladness, for her father 
pulled over a bit and let the black car pass. 
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and the Noisy 


By IVY R. DOHERTY 


One more honk, and the black car disap- 
peared into the falling snow ahead. 

“Thanks be for that!” sighed Mr. Roberts. 
“Now we can jog along in our own rut, at 
our own pace. What a bothersome fellow 
he was. I hope he gets stuck. It would serve 
him right for being so impatient. Yes, I do 
hope he gets stuck!” 

Beverly said nothing. There was nothing 
to say. She hoped her father didn’t really 
mean what he said and that he would be 
sorry as soon as he “cooled off.” It would be 
pretty uncomfortable being bogged down 
in a snowdrift. 

The scrape, scrape of the windshield wip- 
ers lulled Beverly's sleepy eyes. So did the 
warmth from the heater. The girl must have 
dozed, for her father’s voice was startlingly 
loud when he said, “I never saw the like!” 
She scrambled up from where she had been 
leaning against his shoulder to see what it 
was that her father had never seen before. 
Oh, it was the black car! It had plowed deep 
into the snow. And as father drove closer 
Beverly could see the horn honker digging 
furiously into a drift, trying to get the black 
car out. 

“He at least had the sense to bring a 
shovel,” Mr. Roberts remarked, putting his 
foot down harder on the gas. If he felt any 
compassion for the dejected digger in the 
snow it was soon wiped out by the irritating 
memory of the way the man had honked his 
horn so much. 

Beverly wasn’t cold, but she shivered as 
she snuggled close to her father again. Per- 
haps she was shivering out of sympathy for 
the stranded man. She wished in her heart 
that her father hadn’t passed him by so 
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The horn honker was shoveling furiously, trying to 
dig his new car out of a drift it had skidded into. 








y Horn Honker 


hastily. What if she were sitting in that car 
waiting for her father to dig them out? 
What if they had seen someone go by with- 
out offering to help? She shuddered. 

Ah! There was the sign that pointed 
down the road toward home! They were 
just five miles from mother, a good meal, 
and a crackling fire in the living room. 

No more than two cars had turned off the 
highway onto this road all day. That was 
plain to see. There was a little rut, but the 
snow had fallen steadily, and now the rut 
was scarcely visible. 

Mr. Roberts had great faith in his tire 
chains, but they were not enough protec- 
tion. The car went into a slow slide, swung 
around, and plunged off the road. It settled 
solidly and obstinately in deep snow. 

Beverly said nothing. There was again 
nothing for her to say. Mr. Roberts was also 
grimly silent. He had many things to think 
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about; especially about his remark regard- 
ing the shovel that the horn-honking man 
had thoughtfully put in the trunk of his car. 
He thought about how he had laughed at 
that driver. He had felt a suspicion all along 
that he had been too hardhearted and far 
too irritable, but up until now he had man- 
aged not to let the feeling bother him very 
much. Now he could see everything in a 
different light. He could see that he was a 
selfish man. 

“We'll either have to walk or wait for 
someone to come along,” he told Beverly. 
“I think we ought to wait on the chance 
that someone will come by soon.” 

The minutes ticked along, leadenly. Ev- 
ery one of them seemed like an hour. The 
wind howled like a pack of coyotes—hun- 
gty coyotes. The snow flew around like a 
swarm of white bees. Every living thing 
seemed to have disappeared. “This car could 
as well be in Greenland or even in Antarc- 
tica,” Beverly thought, “but the sign at the 
crossroads says home is only five miles 
away.” 

A half hour crawled by. Mr. Roberts 
said, “Beverly, I’m afraid we'll have to walk 
home. I know it is not wise in this blizzard, 
but neither is it wise to stay in the car. To 
remain here with evening coming on would 
be suicide.” 

Beverly reluctantly crept from the car and 
stretched her stiff legs. The wind seemed to 
cut through her. It felt doubly cold because 
she had sat so long in the heated automobile. 











A soft purring sound came to her through 
the wailing of the wind. Could it be, oh, 
could it be? The sound died under the roar 
of the blizzard. She shivered again and 
strained her ears, hoping desperately to hear 
that purring sound once more. She took the 
strong hand her father offered and plunged 
ahead with him into the snow. It was truly a 
journey of a step at a time. 

For Beverly the going was worse than for 
Mr. Roberts, for her legs were much shorter 
than his. Each time her foot sank deep in 
the snow she despaired of its ever coming 
back up again. At the rate they were pro- 
gressing there was no possible hope of 
reaching home before nightfall. With every 
step Beverly breathed a prayer, asking God 
to care for them in their need. 

They had gone no more than a few yards 
when the unmistakable sound of a motor 
reached them. A car drove up the hill to the 
crossroads, hesitated long enough for the 
driver to read the signs, then sped on its 
way. Mr. Roberts’ cry for help faded away 
in the blizzard. “Perhaps we are doing the 
wrong thing,” he said. “You go back and sit 
in the car for a while. I will stand at the sign- 
post and wait for the next car.” 

It was wonderful relief for Beverly to be 
back within shelter. But for Mr. Roberts it 
was a long wait for the next car. He paced 
back and forth, back and forth, trying to 
keep warm. His feet and hands ached 
cruelly. His body shivered in spite of him- 
self. He was just about ready to give way to 
despair when he heard the most wonderful 
music—the throb of another motor. 

Over the incline came—you’ve guessed 
it—a sleek, black car! At the wheel was no 
other person than the honking driver. 

How the tables had turned! Mr. Roberts 
felt sure that the man would recognize him 
and his bogged car and pass on his way. He 
knew he deserved no better treatment after 
the mean spirit he had shown. 

He was about to turn back to his car 
when the horn honked and the driver got 
out. “In very deep?” he asked, opening his 
trunk and taking out the trusty shovel. 
“We'll get you back on the road in just a 
little while.” 

Beverly could hardly believe her eyes 
when she saw who their rescuer was. “That's 
how it is,” she thought. “Sometimes a per- 
son harbors meanness in his soul and he is 
suddenly made terribly ashamed by the very 
person he treated badly.” 
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Mr. Roberts and Mr. Cobham (for that 
was the car honker’s name) took turns dig- 
ging the snow and tramping a place solid 
enough for the car to swerve back into the 
only rut there was on the road toward home. 

There was something about the cheerful, 
purposeful way Mr. Cobham worked that 
Beverly would never forget. When the job 
was done, he slapped Mr. Roberts’ back in a 
friendly way and said, “Well, old fellow, 
stick to your rut, and a safe journey. This is 
one time in your life when it is good to be 
in a rut!” 

He opened Beverly’s door an inch or two 
and said, “Take care of yourself and your fa- 
ther, young lady.” He gave her a big wink 
and turned back to his car. 

Mr. Roberts was very quiet for the re- 
mainder of the tedious journey. It took all 
his powers of concentration to stay in the 
rut. Tommy and Billy had cleared the way 
from the road to the garage so that the car 
was able to leave the rut safely. Home had 
never looked so good. 

As the family sat around the table eating 
Mrs. Roberts’ delicious dinner, Mr. Roberts 
recounted the events of the trip home. Then 
he said, “Some of us go a long way through 
life before we completely learn how to live 
the golden rule. I had the best lesson today 
I’ve ever had on the subject. I want my 
children to learn that same lesson while they 
are still young. Then they will make the 
world a better place to live in.” 

Warmth glowed in Beverly’s heart. She 
loved her father. He was a good man, for 
only a good man would recognize his mis- 
take and confess it so that his children 
would learn to be better people. She sud- 
denly felt a great desire always to be kind, 
and right then she promised God that she 
would live to make the world a better place 
for everyone. 


God Stopped the Elephants 


From page 3 e 
But guns and cartridges and licenses were 


costly, and there wasn’t a gun owner for 
miles around. What could be done? What 
next could they try to keep these animals 
away? 

And then Babul thought of something. 
That preacher in the next village! He was 
a despised Christian—but he might have a 
solution. On his way to market one day 
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Babul had heard this man talking and read- 
ing from a book. A crowd had gathered 
around him to listen. Glad of an excuse to 
rest his aching back, Babul had laid the yoke 
off his shoulders and let his baskets of huge 
jackfruit sit on the ground while he went 
over to listen to the preacher. 

What strange things this Christian said! 
He said there was a God who loved every- 
body, who could heal the sick and raise the 
dead to life. Astonishing things indeed. Ba- 
bul had never heard the like, and his rough 
hands reached eagerly for one of the papers 
the preacher gave out when his talk was fin- 
ished. Babul could not read a word of it, but 
he reverently stared at the little black squig- 
gles and wiggles and dots on the white pa- 
per as if by wishing he could make the 
thrilling story leap out at him. Of course 
that didn’t happen, and Babul tucked the 
paper in a fold of his loincloth, picked up 
his baskets, and went on his way to market. 

But now Babul remembered the man 
clearly. He fumbled in his loincloth and 
brought out the crumpled paper. Carefully 
he smoothed out the wrinkles and gazed on 
the tract. “That God,” he mused to himself, 
“He did many wonderful things, if what the 
preacher said is true. I wonder if He could 
stop the wild elephants from eating our gar- 
dens? Our gods cannot, but maybe the 
preacher’s God can.” 

Without saying a word to anyone, Babul 
took up his puggaree and wound it around 
his head, picked up a stout stick, and set off 
for the next village. 

He had no trouble finding the preacher. 
He was standing under a tree near the vil- 
lage well, teaching about twenty of the vil- 
lage children more stories of the God whom 
he called Jesus. 

Babul came straight to the point. “Your 
God,” he demanded of the preacher, hold- 
ing out the crumpled tract, “can He stop 
wild elephants?” 

The preacher’s mouth opened in aston- 
ishment, but before he could speak Babul 
continued. “They are ruining our gardens. 
Soon we will have no food left, and our gods 
can’t stop them.” The whole story tumbled 
out and the preacher listened carefully. 

“Yes,” the preacher nodded at last. “My 
God can do that. He can do anything. But 
suppose He does save your gardens, what 
then?” 

“Then—then I will serve Him always,” 
Babul answered slowly. 


“We will pray,” the preacher said. And 
while the surprised children looked on, the 
two men knelt and the preacher told God 
all about the wild elephants and asked Him 
to save the crops and gardens. When he fin- 
ished, Babul hurried home to see what 
would happen. 

It was almost dark when he reached the 
village, and the men were getting out their 
drums and building up a huge fire in the 
faint hope of frightening the beasts away. 
Babul did not join them. Clutching his 
cloth tightly around him, he squatted at the 
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FUN IN THE SNOW 
By CARRIE I. QUICK 


The winter snow is lots of fun, 
With skates and sleds to ride. 
We have a very special hill, 
On which we love to slide. 


We've made a snow man, big and fat, 
And balls of snow we sling; 

But, really, | can hardly wait 
To welcome in the spring. 
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outskirts of the village square and waited. 
The elephants should be here soon. 

Darkness settled, and presently the jun- 
gle was noisy with cracking branches and 
snapping twigs as the elephants moved in, 
and the ground shook as they thundered to- 
ward the village. 

The men banged their drums frantically, 
and shouted; feverishly they heaped fuel 
on the fires until the flames: leaped high in 
the air. The women’s high-pitched shrieks 
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pierced through the night, but it was all in 
vain. 

The elephants came on, through the 
flames. They neared the gardens and Babul 
held his breath—another few yards and the 
juicy melons would be squashed under their 
clumsy feet! Another few steps and the 
great tusks would begin anew their work of 
devastation and destruction. 

But the elephants did not take those extra 
steps. The onrushing herd seemed to falter, 
and then without warning they suddenly 
threw up their trunks. Trumpeting wildly, 
they turned and crashed back the way they 
had come. And they did not return. The 
villagers’ food was saved. 

Babul could not contain himself, and 
soon everyone in the village knew what he 
had done and why the elephants had run 
away. True to his word, he later sought out 
the preacher again and eagerly learned all 
he could about the powerful God called 
Jesus. 

In the course of time Babul was baptized, 
and now he never tires of telling anyone 
who will listen how God worked a miracle 
and sent the wild elephants running back 
into the jungle to save the villagers from 
starvation. 





Billy’s New Puppy 
From page 11 


“No, no, Pal,” Billy repeated, putting his 
fingers between Pal’s jaws and releasing the 
sock so it fell on the floor. But Pal still tried 
to pick it up! Billy remembered mother’s 
story, and gave Pal’s nose a quick little 
spank. Pal jumped back. That time he left 
the sock alone. He watched Billy out of the 
corner of his eye. Billy didn’t sound angry 
that time, but why had he spanked his nose 
like that? 

The next night Billy decided to try the 
“sock lesson” again. He took off one sock 
and threw in on the floor. Pal jumped up 
from his rug in the corner and came bound- 
ing over. He started to pick up the sock. 
Then he remembered the spank on his nose 
the night before. Instead he smelled the 
sock carefully. Yes, it was the same kind of 
sock. It smelled like Billy. And yet Billy 
was saying, “No, no, Pal.” 

Pal decided he would try to play with the 
sock anyway. Maybe Billy wouldn’t spank 
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his nose this time. He could have so much 
fun with that sock! He put his teeth into it 
and looked up at Billy. Billy was still say- 
ing, “No, no, Pal.” 

Well, “No, no, Pal,” didn’t hurt. He 
would take the sock over to his rug and 
chew on it. But the minute he started to 
pick it up, Billy's hand came down in a 
quick little spank on his nose again. “Ouch! 
that did hurt,” Pal thought. He dropped the 
sock by himself that time. Billy didn’t even 
have to put his fingers between his jaws. 

After two more nights of lessons Billy re- 
alized he could take off his socks and Pal 
wouldn’t bother them. “That wasn’t really so 
hard,” he thought to himself. “Now maybe 
I can teach Pal about books too.” 

So Billy placed one of his worn books on 
the floor beside him. He waited until Pal 
came over to smell it, and again he said, 
“No, no, Pal.” This time Pal didn’t try to 
take the book away. He just looked at it and 
then looked up at Billy. Would Billy spank 
his nose again if he tried to take something 
when someone said, “No, no, Pal’? He de- 
cided he'd better not try it. Instead, he stood 
on his hind legs and begged Billy to play 
with him. 

“You're a good little fellow after all, you 
are,” Billy said as he lifted Pal in his arms. 
“Let’s go out and play ball.” 

Then he and Billy had the most fun! 
Billy would throw the ball far out in the 
grass and Pal would run to get it. Billy 
didn’t say, “No, no, Pal,” when he took the 
ball in his mouth, so it must be all right. He 
knew Billy liked him now because he didn’t 
scold him. He said things in a kind voice 
instead. 

Before he went upstairs to bed that night 
Billy had a talk with mother. “You know, 
Mom, Pal’s really learning how to mind. He 
already seems to understand ‘No, no, Pal.’ 
I'm certainly glad you told me the story 
about how you trained me when I was little.” 

“Love and patience work as well with 
animals as they do with people,” mother 
said. “That’s the example Jesus left for us 
to follow, and it’s the only method that ever 
really works.” 

Billy knew mother was right. There were 
still lots of things he’d like to teach Pal and 
he knew how now. With love and patience 
maybe he could even train Pal well enough 
so he could enter him in the dog show next 
year. And that would really be something 
worth working for! 
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TAKING PICTURES WAS HIS HOBBY 


By MERLE ZANE BAGLEY 


- take some pictures!” 

How often we hear people say that! 
How often we do it! It’s fun to take pictures. 
And we can thank one man for many of the 
conveniences of modern photography— 
George Eastman. 

George Eastman was born 105 years ago 
in Waterville, New York. His parents were 
descendants of the Puritans, good Chris- 
tian people, who were plain and simple in 
their dress and home. Quite likely the East- 
mans did not have many pictures on their 
walls, and this may be one of the reasons 
why George was so interested in learning 
to take pictures when he went to school. 
Methods then were very crude as compared 
with ours today. Chemicals were spread, 
wet, Over a piece of glass. Before they dried, 
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the glass had to be put into the camera and 
the picture taken. Then the picture had to 
be developed immediately. Because the glass 
was wet, this was called wet-plate photog- 
raphy. 

One of George’s first great inventions 
was a way to take pictures with dry plates. 

While still at school he got a job in an 
insurance office, and later was a bookkeeper 
in a bank. All the time he continued his ex- 
periments and kept inventing. In 1879, 
when he was twenty-five, he opened his own 
factory. The next year he took on two 
partners, and they built a new factory. By 
1884 Eastman had invented paper-back 
film and a small camera, which he named 
a Kodak. It sold for a dollar. Four years later 
he made film in rolls. 

There is no doubt that George Eastman 
was the one who made it possible for so 
many people to take pictures. Before him, 
equipment and supplies were costly and dif- 
ficult to use. He made photography cheap 
and easy. 

In the seventy-eight years of his life, 
Mr. Eastman made a tremendous fortune. 
Before he died in 1932, he gave away more 
than half of it, more than $75,000,000 go- 
ing to schools and colleges and hospitals. 
One single gift to the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology was two and a half 
million dollars. 


George Eastman’s boyhood hobby became 
his life work. It paid off not only in dol- 
lars but as a wonderful benefit to millions 
of people, and the work he started will go 
on blessing people as long as they can see, 
buy, and take pictures. 
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Found—After Thirteen Years! 
From page 5 


the Orient. Now I was back in America 
again. 

I went to my office in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, one morning and my eyes fell upon 
a package on my desk. There were strange 
stamps on it—lions, hippos, and deer. I 
looked at them closer. From the Union of 
South Africa! 

“But who could be sending me a package 
from the Union of South Africa?” I mused. 
“That's strange! It is addressed to me as the 
pastor of the Takoma Park church!” I also 
noticed a letter glued to the upper right- 
hand corner of the package with several 
more interesting stamps attached. 

Quickly I tore the package open! I could 
scarcely believe my eyes. Yes, there it was, 
after thirteen years—my lost Bible! I paged 
through it tenderly. How glad I was to have 
it again. But how did it ever get away off 
over to South Africa? In a few minutes I 
found out. 

The letter and the package were from a 
lawyer in Pretoria, the capital of the Union 
of South Africa. He had been in America 
for several years attending one of the uni- 
versities. In 1944 when he returned home 
he took three boxes of books with him. One 
box he had not opened until just recently. 
In this one he had found my Bible and was 
returning it to me. 

A few weeks ago I was in Pretoria and I 
called on my lawyer friend, Mr. Rabe. We 
had a very interesting visit. He had sailed 
from Philadelphia, and I had left from 
New York City. Just how my Bible got into 
his box of books I will probably never 
know. But on this one thing Mr. Rabe and I 
both agreed—God does answer prayer, even 
though sometimes the answer comes after 
thirteen years! 





Satan Tried to Take Sister White’s 
Life 


From page 10 


Elder White quickly explained to the 
audience, who were mostly non-Adventists, 
that his wife was in vision. He told them 
that ever since she was a young girl God had 
spoken to her in this way. 

He talked to them about Daniel and the 
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other prophets of the Bible and what hap- 
pened while they were in vision. He ex- 
plained that their eyes were open and they 
did not breathe. 

He then invited any who cared to, to 
come closer and examine Mrs. White. Many 
did come forward. They saw that she did 
not breathe. Someone held a mirror close 
to her face, but there was no breath on the 
glass. They lit a candle and held it close to 
her nose and lips but there was no flicker- 
ing of the flame. They were convinced she 
did not breathe. They also saw that her face 
did not become pale but kept a red, healthy 
look. Some felt her pulse and saw that her 
heart was beating naturally. 

While in vision Sister White began walk- 
ing about the crowded room, and even 
though she was unconscious of her sur- 
roundings she moved with perfect ease and 
never tripped over the feet of anyone pres- 
ent, nor did she bump into the furniture or 
run into the walls. 

Now and then she would say short 
phrases. Sometimes she moved her hands 
and arms gracefully. A strong man tried to 
bend her arm but could not move it. 

It was a solemn occasion but not frighten- 
ing. It seemed good to be there. The vision 
lasted for two hours. And for two hours she 
did not breathe. The funeral was forgotten! 
When the vision was over, Sister White 
took a long, deep breath and filled her 
empty lungs. After about a minute she 
breathed again and soon she was breathing 
naturally. The long vision did not tire her. 
If a vision was for only a few minutes or 
as long as four hours, she always seemed re- 
freshed when it was over. 

After the vision the mourners went ahead 
with the funeral. The relatives and friends 
took the dead person to the grave, but most 
of the large crowd remained to hear Sister 
White tell what the Lord had shown her. 

In this vision, she said, she was shown the 
work of Satan since his rebellion in heaven 
on down through the ages, and how he has 
fought against Christ, even taking His life 
on the cross. She was also shown the work 
of Satan down to the end of time. Before the 
vision was over the angel had told her to 
write what she had seen. The angel told her 
that as she wrote, Satan would try to hinder 
her. But he also told her to trust in God and 
angels would be there to help her. 

Soon after the vision Elder and Sister 
White started for their home in Battle 











Creek, Michigan. On the way they stopped 
to visit Brother and Sister Palmer. Sister 
White felt as well as usual, but as she was 
visiting her tongue refused to say a word. 
It seemed large and numb. A strange, cold 
sensation struck her heart and passed over- 
head down the right side. Her left arm and 
leg were paralyzed. She was afraid she 
would not live to see her children, although 
it was only fifty miles to their home. 

Elder White and the kind friends prayed 
earnestly that God would heal her and their 
prayers were answered. Mrs. White was 
able to go home the next day but was sick 
for several weeks. She tried to write the vi- 
sion. At first she could write only one page 
a day and would have to rest for three days. 
Gradually she grew better and was able to 
finish her writing. 

A few months later she was given 
another vision in which she was shown that 
it was Satan who had tried to take her life 
so she could not write what God had shown 
her about him. 

From time to time the Lord revealed 
more of the work of Satan to her, and she 
wrote all about it in the book called The 
Great Controversy. 

And it seems to me that if a message 
from God was so important that Satan 
would try to kill Mrs. White so she could 
not write out the message, it must be im- 
portant enough for us to know what it was. 
You don’t have to be twenty years old to 
understand The Great Controversy. Be 
sure to read it, especially the last seventy- 
five pages. 





Girl With the Kindly Heart 
From page 8 


“But I would not turn back for anything in 
the world. So do not worry about my com- 
plaints. They are minor.” 

In just a minute, though, Elizabeth al- 
most opened her mouth to make another 
complaint. Only this time she was too 
startled to speak. They had boarded the 
kuchu, with its roof and sides made of mat- 
ting. Elizabeth had stared at the cubbyhole 
perched on the back of the barge. That was 
where the family lived. Now this same fam- 
ily were pushing the kuchu away from its 
moorings and out into the river. Just then a 
goat nibbled at her shoe tops. While she 
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was trying to find breath for a scream, two 
chickens hopped into her lap. 

Dr. Fanny threw back her head and 
laughed. “Kuchu families have to carry their 
food with them,” she explained. 

Elizabeth laughed too. It didn’t seem that 
anything else could startle her after all the 
strange things she had seen. 

The river ran on its slow way between 
fields of mustard. It was golden as the sun- 
shine, and she felt that God had turned her 
journey into a sunlit thing for these last 
few miles. 

At the end of two days the fields were be- 
hind them and they came into Srinagar. The 
name means “city of the sun.” The city was 
an ugly huddle of houses that looked as if 
they could be blown over with a hard 
breath. Waste was piled in the streets. Peo- 
ple leaned from windows and threw scraps 
right at the feet of the two women. Wild 
dogs sprang at the scraps and Elizabeth had 
to leap out of their way. 

At last she saw something familiar—a lit- 
tle brown donkey. She patted its nose and 
felt sorry that it was carrying a load that was 
larger than itself. Then Dr. Fanny pointed 
to a marrow house that had no windows. 
“This is ours,” she said. 

Gratefully Elizabeth started to turn into 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 





Lesson theme for first quarter: "The Blessed Hope" 


I—God's Plan for His Children 


(January 2) 


Memory VERSE: “Looking for that blessed 
hope, and the glorious appearing of the great 
God and our Saviour Jesus Christ” (Titus 2:13). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the memory verse several times. What 
is the “blessed hope”? Read about the time 
when that hope will be realized, in Isaiah 25:9 
and Revelation 21:1-5. 


SUNDAY 
A Wonderful Plan and How It Was Spoiled 


Open your Bible to Genesis 3. 


It was a wonderful plan that God made for 
this earth in the beginning. It was a wonderful 
earth that He formed. As each day of the first 
week came to an end, God looked at what He 
had created—at each tree and flower, each bird 
and fish and butterfly, each animal, at the sun 
and moon and stars in the heavens, and finally 
at man himself—and He was able to say of ev- 
erything that it was very good. 

Wouldn’t you love to have seen the world in 
its perfection and beauty before sin brought in 
ugliness and fear? 

Satan, fallen from heaven because of his re- 
bellion, hated to see this world happy and per- 
fect. He came down and tempted Adam and 
Eve. He succeeded in getting them to doubt that 
God was good and true. Before Satan did his 
deadly work this earth was a world of love. But 
Satan introduced something new and ugly. Look 
in verses 9 and 10 and see what he introduced 
into the world. 

From being glad and happy to see God, 
Adam and Eve became afraid of Him. They were 
out of harmony with God’s rule of love. Sin in- 
troduced fear and dulled their love for their 
Creator. 
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For further reading: Patriarchs and Proph- 
ets, p. 52. 

THINK of the millions upon millions who 
have been affected by the first yielding to temp- 
tation. 

Pray to Jesus to help 
shun sin in any of its forms. 


you recognize and 


MONDAY 
God Had a Remedy Ready 


Open your Bible to Genesis 3. 

Sin had made a detour in God’s perfect plan, 
but thanks to Jesus Christ, it is only a detour. 
One day when the “blessed hope” is realized we 
shall get back to what God planned originally 
for earth’s children. 

As soon as Adam and Eve realized what their 
yielding to temptation meant, God gave them a 
promise that assured them that sin would not 
reign forever, that one day the one who had in- 
troduced it would be crushed. Read this prom- 
ise in verse 15. 

Adam and Eve’s sin had put them on Satan’s 
side, not against him. But God promised to in- 
troduce enmity between man and Satan. 

There was to be a controversy between the 
forces of good and the forces of evil. One day 
the “seed of the woman” (one of their descend- 
ants)—-Jesus Christ—would inflict a mortal blow 
on the head of Satan, the serpent, but first Satan 
would deal his blows at God’s children and at 
Christ Himself. 

It was a precious promise to Adam and Eve, 
and it is a precious promise to us now. Sin and 
Satan may seem at times to be winning, but 
Jesus Christ has made the sacrifice for our sins, 
and one day soon Satan and sin will be forever 
banished. 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 505, pars. 1, 2. 











THINK what a wonderful hope we have that 
Satan and sin will be forever crushed one day. 

Pray to be on the right side in the great con- 
troversy between Christ and Satan. 


TUESDAY 
New Plans for a New World 


Open your Bible to Revelation 21. 

We can thank God through Jesus Christ that 
His plans for a wonderful world, though receiv- 
ing a setback, will one day come to pass. All 
that the Father had hoped for and planned will 
be done. 

We cannot imagine very easily how perfect 
a place the new world, the world God planned, 
will be. It would be more difficult to describe it 
than it would be for you to describe some beauty 
spot to your one-year-old baby brother or sister. 

One Sabbath day John the apostle was resting 
on the island of Patmos to which the emperor 
had banished him, when the Lord gave him a 
vision of this new world that we are all hoping 
for. Read in verses 1-3 what John said about the 
vision he saw. 

There have been many tears shed in this 
old world—tears of sorrow, tears of pain, of 
sympathy, of anger, of disappointment—but 
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At the gate of the Garden of Eden the Angel of the 
y Lord told Adam and Eve about God’s plan to redeem 
: them, and it gave them hope as they left their home. 








John saw that God Himself would wipe away 
those tears caused by Satan’s cruel hand. Many 
things that mar our lives and cause our tears 
here will not exist in the world made new. Find 
those things in verse 4. 

For further 
p. 675. 

THINK of the life that God is planning for 
you and me on the earth made new. 

RESOLVE not to think that the pleasures of 
this life are worth our forgoing the joys of eter- 
nal life in God’s new world. 


WEDNESDAY 
The Blessed Hope 


Open your Bible to Titus 2. 


Nearly six thousand years have gone by since 
sin spoiled God’s plan, six thousand years in 
which fear has reigned, in which Satan has 
tempted and annoyed all of God’s children, six 
thousand years of sorrow and sickness and sad- 
ness. All through those years, however, the 
knowledge that Christ is coming again to bring 
in eternal happiness and make the earth new 
has brought gladness to those who are on the 
side of right. Read verse 13 (memory verse) 
and see how the coming of Christ is spoken of. 

Since God promised that one day the serpent’s 
head would be bruised, men have been looking 
for the day to come when God’s plan will be car- 
ried out. Jesus has paid the price of sin, and 
now we are waiting for all to have the gospel 
preached to them so that they have the chance 
to take their stand on the side of right. The 
day will soon be here, the day when those who 
have taken Christ’s side will be able to say, as 
Isaiah prophesied they will say, ‘‘Lo, this is our 
God; we have waited for him, and he will save 
us: this is the Lord; we have waited for him, we 
will be glad and rejoice in his salvation” (Isa. 
25:9). 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 674. 

THINK how thankful we _ should be _ that 
Jesus suffered and died so that God’s plan could 
be carried out for a perfect, sinless world. 

RESOLVE to remember daily Christ’s goodness, 


and to be a citizen of the world He has gone to 
prepare. 


reading: The Great Controversy, 


THURSDAY 
All the Universe Will See That God Is Just 


Open your Bible to Revelation 15. 

One of Satan’s purposes is to give us a false 
idea of our heavenly Father. He wants us to 
think of God as hard and cruel and unfair and 
indifferent to our sorrows. He wants the in- 
habitants of other worlds, too, to think that God 
has been unjust to Satan. 

Part of God’s plan is to let the angels and the 
inhabitants of other worlds see the results of 
Satan’s pride and rebellion. Had God made an 
end of Satan immediately, they might have ac- 
cused Him of being a tyrant, so God is giving 
all His children in other worlds the chance to 
see what happens when through pride and self- 
ishness we get out of harmony with God. 

When Jesus comes the second time, all will 
be united in admitting that the ways of God are 
right and just and true. John heard “a great 
voice of much people in heaven, saying, Alle- 
luia; Salvation, and glory, and honour, and 
power, unto the Lord our God: for true and 
righteous are his judgments” (Rev. 19:1, 2). 

Those who in this life live victoriously will 
blend their voices in a song of praise to the One 
who is fair and just. Read the words of the song 
they will sing on the sea of glass, in verse 3. 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 670. 
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THINK! How good it is to be in the hands of 
a God who is just and true and fair in all His 
dealings. 

Pray to be one of those who will sing of God’s 
justice on the sea of glass. 


FRIDAY 


To review the week’s lesson: 

1. Tell about God’s first plan for this world. 

2. Describe how His plan was spoiled. 

3. Tell of His plan to save the plan, despite 
the way it had been spoiled. 

4. Tell about the One who undertook to save 
the world from complete ruin. 

5. What is meant by the “blessed hope’’? 

6. Name some of the things that we are hop- 
ing for in the earth made new. 

7. Describe the time when all will unite in 
acknowledging that the way God has worked out 
things for this fallen world is the best way. 


Review the memory verse. 


For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, The Bi- 
ble Story, vol. 1, pp. 53-73. 





Girl With the Kindly Heart 
From page 19 


the doorway. A cow padded by and jostled 
her against the wall, pinning her there for 
one frightening moment. She put out her 
hands to push it away. Dr. Fanny spoke 
sharply. “Do not touch the cow,” she said. 
“Do not move. It will go away.” She re- 
minded Elizabeth in a whisper that cows are 
considered holy in India. 

The ugly city seemed to turn to a blur be- 
fore Elizabeth’s eyes. She felt dizzy and 
stayed leaning against the wall. Then sud- 
denly she began to sob. Her face was cov- 
ered with her two hands, and she was still 
sobbing when Dr. Fanny led her into the 
house. The doctor wet a cloth and bathed 
her face, but Elizabeth kept on rocking 
back and forth, sobs tearing her throat. 

“Oh, these poor people,” she sobbed. 
“These poor people of India. May God grant 
me many years among them!” 

The little house was made of mud, beaten 
into smooth walls. The floors, too, were mud, 
covered with woven rush matting. Elizabeth 
liked the place at once. “It will be our home 





heard 


as well as our dispensary,” she 
Dr. Fanny say, and she nodded quietly. 

Later she remembered something Dr. 
Fanny had told her on the journey. “What 
about the mission hospital?” she asked. 
“Will they not go there for their treatments 
and medicines?” 

“They will not go there because the doc- 
tors are men,’ Dr. Fanny reminded her. 
“They will not come here, either,” she 
added. “We will have to go to them.” 

Elizabeth wanted to ask why the dispen- 


sary was kept open if no one came, but “6 


didn’t. She knew that Dr. Fanny must hav 
good reason. In just a short time she knew 
what that reason was. Each day the women 
of Srinagar came and stood before the 
house. They looked inside and tried to see 
what was going on. Once a woman con- 
quered her fear of white people long 
enough to bring a child to them. 

The outsiders flocked closer, but no one 
came in. “Come and see how a child is made 
well,” Dr. Fanny begged. But no one came 
closer. When Dr. Fanny had finished treat- 
ing the child, the people pressed against 
her and tried to touch him. But still they 
didn’t come in. “Each day I pray that a way 
will be found to reach them,” Dr. Fanny ex- 
plained. “I do not dare to give up. 

Elizabeth offered to go into the homes 
but no one would let her come. 

Then one day she walked past the dirty 
city streets and down to the river. There 
were many kuchus along the banks. She 
smiled to see the chickens and the goats. 
A kuchu seemed a special thing to her, 
although she was not sure just why. 

Suddenly she heard groans of pain com- 
ing from one of the kuchus. In one leap she 
was on the deck. He heart pounded and 
her breath stuck in her throat. 

(To be continued) 
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BROWNIE THE BAT, No. 10-By Harry Baerg 
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1. Brownie pounced down on the “bug” that he saw 
in the water and grasped it with his feet. Like most 
small hunters he was intent on his prey’s not getting 
away from him, and he saw nothing else. 2. As he 
tried to rise with his game he felt himself being 














pulled away with it. No matter how hard he flapped 
his leathery wings he could make no headway. 3. 
Then suddenly he noticed a fishing boat and found 
that he was being reeled in on a fishing line. Unlike 
a fish, he was not hooked, so he let go and flew away. 
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4. Even though bats often hang in dense masses they 
are not always peaceable. There is usually a lot of 
bickering and quarreling before they sleep, for each 
has its particular place to hang and will fight if 
another one takes it. 5. The squeaks and calls of 





the brown bats that we hear at night as they fly 
about, often sound like kissing, but they are not 
necessarily making love. 6. Fall is the mating season 
for bats of Brownie’s species, and it was at this time 
that he found a mate that suited him perfectly. 








7. For a brief time the two played tag and were 
together, then Brownie left his mate and took no 
more interest in the little one that would arrive the 
next spring. 8. Bats have few enemies, but people 
often disturb them, especially when they choose to 
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live in houses. In the woods blue jays like to pester 
them as they do a lot of other animals and birds. 9. 
Owls hunt at the same time as bats and are usually 
not too particular what they attack. One night a 
great horned owl saw Brownie and dashed after him. 








